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A BEHAVIORISTIC ACCOUNT OF THE LOGICAL FUNC- 
TION OF UNIVERSALS, II? 


ComMoNn SIGNS AND UNIVERSALS 


HE functional properties of thoughts, as I have explained in 
Part I, consist of their being references (1) from symbols, their 
cause, to (2) referents or objects for which symbols stand, and (3) 
stimuli to the subsequent overt response of the symbol observer 
or thinker to the object symbolized or thought about. Ideas con- 
stitute the cognitive relation between symbols and their referents, 
and the subsequent behavior ‘of the symbol observer is the function 
of this relation. Ideas, and not symbols, are substitutes for objects 
symbolized. If the response to a stimulus is not interposed between 
a word and its referent so that it may function as a control over 
future behavior, then the response is not a conceptual response, but 
simply a meaning. 

There are two other facts about language or communicative sym- 
bols. First, their commonality. That is, regardless of what or- 
yanism may make an act of speech, it evokes a thought of a common 
referent in all observers which may be used by each as a control 
over his subsequent behavior. Second, is the fact that a symbol, 
for example, ‘‘a game of hide and seek,’’ evokes not one, but alter- 
native meanings of the referent symbolized. A ‘‘chair’’ may evoke 
thoughts of an object to be bought and sold, or a thing to sit upon. 
In both these respects a symbol differs from a gesture. 

In the analysis of a social act in sub-human forms or in human 
forms so far as it proceeds in habitual fashion without the use of 
symbols, I have emphasized the functional structure of references 
in the overt behavior of a group. The structure of a symbol con- 
sists in the fact that the reference-response initiated by a sign to an 
objective is a control over the subsequent conduct of an organism, 
viz., the gesturer. But not until the signs stimulate responses (ref- 
erences) on the part of each organism such that these sign refer- 
ences to objects become stimuli (ideas) enabling each organism to 
control his own subsequent behavior to objects thought of or symbol- 
ized, does the structure of social behavior become individual re- 


1 Continued from preceding issue, No. 19. 
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flective behavior. Watson’s account neglects this social structure 
presupposed by symbols and reflective behavior. 

Hence, the task at hand is to describe how speech behavior or 
symbols must function in order to determine idea-reactions in con. 
trast to the mere sign function of gestures which evokes mere mean. 
ing or reference responses. I think it can be shown that any gesture 
which functions as a common gesture would fulfill the above requi- 
sites of a communicative symbol. 

What, then, is necessary in order that a gesture may function 
as a socially common sign and therefore be a symbol? The most 
instructive clue here is that of noticing what makes a gesture an 


uncommon sign. We may take the case of a social act of throwing 
and catching. 


Gesture Meaning Referent 
G, wind-up — catcher’s positioning —> completed pitch 


G, catcher’s positioning, ——, pitcher’s final throw ———__5 completed catch 








In similar manner, a boxing bout, a checker game, or any overt ¢0- 
operative social act might be analyzed. The chief difficulty is dis. 
tinguishing the individual phases of a codperative act; its general 
triadic reflexive pattern is relatively obvious. Inspection of such 
cases shows that uncommonality of a gesture rests mainly on two 
things. First, each gesture evokes (a) a different response (mean- 
ing or reference) and (b) consequently has a different referent. 
The reference of the wind-up gesture is the catcher’s getting in posi- 
tion for the pitcher’s subsequent throw which is the referent of 
the wind-up. The reference of the catcher’s squatting, cupping 
his hands, is the pitcher’s throwing to his subsequent catch. From 
this fact it is further evident that the referents of all the gesture 
phases of a social act constitute the whole social act. Thus, the 
completed pitch referred to by its gesture phase, the wind-up, and 
the completed catch referred to by its gesture phase, constitute the 
whole act of throwing and catching. But still, no gesture refers to 
the whole group act but only to the terminal phase of the gesturing 
act itself. This obtains because a gesture evokes a response directed 
toward the gesture’s subsequent response which is only a part of 
the whole act. Hence, no gesture has the whole social act as its 
referent. That is, no gesture of a social act, such as a dog’s bared 
teeth, can stimulate a response which has as its objective the be- 
havior of the group as a whole. Hence, any social organism whose 
responses are controlled by mere gestures can never respond to the 
group itself, but only to some part of the group act, and this part 
is always the part enacted by another organism. A dog can react 
to another dog’s part of a fight, but never to the whole fight which 
would include his own, as well as the other’s, overt réle. 
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Secondly, a gesture is uncommon if, for any reason, it is not 
functionally identical for the same receptors of two or more or- 
ganisms. Thus, unless the pitcher’s wind-up stimulates in the 
pitcher the tendency to catch, his gesture does not affect his eye as 
it does the catcher. If the lion’s roar does not stimulate in the lion 
the immediate attitude of flight from his subsequent attack as it 
does on the part of the deer, then the lion’s gesture is not function- 
ally common to the lion and the deer. There seem to be two rea- 
sons for a gesture’s lacking such functional identity. First, it 
may be physically incapable of striking alike the receptors of two 
or more organisms. ‘The facial (visual) gestures are a case in point. 
One’s frown does not subtend light rays striking his eyes as it does 
the eyes of another. It may therefore be an excellent sign to 
another, but non-existent for the gesturer. In the second place, a 
yesture may be physically capable of striking the same receptors 
of the gesturer and another and yet be functionally uncommon for 
physiological reasons. Physically, the vibrations of the lion’s roar 
are capable of striking his ear as they do those of the deer, but un- 
less they can arouse in the lion at least the beginning of flight, his 
roar will not be functionally common. 

We may now proceed to a positive statement of what is neces- 
sary in order that some gesture part of behavior, say vocal, may 
function as a common sign, i.e., a sign which determines a common 
reference (response) to a common referent regardless of what or- 
ganism may make the common gesture.” We must note that com- 
mon is here the modifier of three different factors: the common sign, 
the common referent, the common reference. Any one involves the 
others, but they must be kept distinct for analysis. 

How is a common sign to be described so as to bring out its simi- 
larity and difference of function from a mere sign? What method 
ean be used to define a common sign? It can hardly be a method 
of abstraction. As we have seen, the functional property of a sign 
is the response it initiates. Thus, the functional property of the 
pitcher’s wind-up is the other’s catching. The function of the 
squatting gesture is the other’s pitch. Each of the series of ges- 
tures controls a different response. Hence, by no method of ab- 
straction can we discover any common gesture. If this method 
were used we should abstract some gesture element which was the 
common stimulus to all the different response phases of the social 
act just as from various three-sided figures we should abstract the 
property of triangularity common to them all. Thus, in the act 

2In this essay a common sign is a symbol having a universal significance 
and evoking conceptual response on the part of everyone. Wherever a sign is 
not spoken of as common it is not regarded as a symbol. 
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of throwing and catching, attack and defense, we should seek some 
movement, such as an upraised hand, which is a stimulus to the 
alternative reactions of throwing and catching. Russell, by using 
the method of extensive abstraction, defines the place of a thing 
(penny) as the point where its distance (visual) perspectives inter. 
sect. This seems but another way of saying that, where we have 
a number of different things, the way to discover the universal 
factor is to discover that factor which is common to all the different 
things. This method does not recognize that a universal, such as a 
language symbol, may be an emergent sign. If gesture signs, ade- 
quate to a cooperative act, are functionally different and exist for 
the other observer, and not the gesturer, I see no possibility of dis. 
covering a universal or common sign by any method of abstraction. 
In a boxing bout or a simple game of throwing and catching or in 
overt moves of a game of checkers, we find no gesture part that 
“intersects,’’ to use Russell’s term, all the response phases of these 
respective acts. We must acknowledge that a symbol, i.e., a com- 
mon sign, is a new (emergent) kind of sign whose properties are not 
those of other signs. 

What, then, must be the novel or emergent properties of a com- 
mon gesture or symbol? If each gesture may initiate a different 
response on the part of another organism, then a common sign must 
differ in two respects from a gesture. First, it must be physically 
capable of striking approximately alike the receptors of any num- 
ber of organisms. As Mead pointed out, the vocal gesture well 
meets this requirement, whereas other gestures such as the facial 


expressions are not capable of affecting the gesturer as they do 
another. 


In the case of the vocal gesture the form hears its own stimulus just as 
when this is used by other forms, so it tends to respond also to its own stimulus 
as it responds to the stimulus of other forms... . 

The vocal gesture, then, has an importance which no other gesture has. We 
can not see ourselves when our face assumes a certain expression. If we hear 
ourselves speak we are more apt to pay attention. One hears himself when he 
is irritated using a tone that is of an irritable quality, and so catches himself. 
But in the facial expression of irritation the stimulus is not one that calls out an 
expression in the individual which it calls out in the other. One is more apt to 


catch himself up and control himself in the vocal gesture than in the expression 
of the countenance.3 


True, the movements of the hands do not suffer this difficulty and 
may become a language as in the case of the deaf. But the hand 


has other natural functions of manipulation, whereas the vocal 
apparatus of sub-human forms seems to have no other natural fune- 


8 Mind, Self, and Society, p. 65. 
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tion except that of being sign stimuli to the social adjustments of 
others. 

Given this physical condition, the second condition of a common 
sign is physiological. If each gesture stimulates a different re- 
sponse of a different organism, a common sign must be one which, 
as it strikes the same receptor of each organism, is common to alter- 
native responses, each of which in the overt social act is controlled 
by a different gesture. For example, supposing the pitcher’s pick- 
ing up the ball is a gesture whose response function is the catcher’s 
getting in catching position. The catcher’s positioning is a gesture 
whose function is the pitcher’s final throw, and this in turn controls 
the final catch. In similar fashion any overt codperative act might 
be analyzed. A common sign, such as ‘‘A and B are catching and 
throwing a ball,’’ is one which simultaneously initiates in each 
observer the alternative responses of throwing and catching, which, 
if completed by each observer, would be each organism in different 
places at the same time throwing and catching a ball. In like man- 
ner, if one observes a common symbol of a checker game, stating 
that if A moves number 1 to spot 16, B jumps 1 and 4 and then A 
takes number 4, then such a sign simultaneously calls out in each 
observer these alternative response phases of the game prior to 
the subsequent overt move of any organism. Each observer finds 
himself taking the réle of different members of a possible group. 
In a word, a common lingual sign, if defined behaviorally in terms 
of the overt social structure of language, is one which shifts the 
alternative phases of a social act from different organisms to each 
single organism. But of course it is impossible that alternative re- 
sponses initiated by a common sign be simultaneously carried out 
by each sign observer. 

If ideas are capable of behavioral interpretation, they imply a 
type of physiological structure in which, on the one hand, an indefi- 
nite number of responses to remote objects can be initiated and 
recombined with one another through the rearrangement of symbols 
without immediately passing to overt completion, and on the other 
hand, this structure must allow these incipient responses to be a 
control over the subsequent overt behavior that may be carried out. 
Symbols simply enable the later part of acts to be a control over 
present responses. The cortex is evidently a structure capable of 
such function, though its detailed functioning is still the dark con- 
tinent of science. Our main concern is to point out that if ideas 
are references to remote objects, on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, are the means of controlling one’s subsequent overt response 
to the objects symbolized, and if ideas are interpreted in behavioral 
terms rather than in terms of psychical states, then there must be 
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an intermediate response structure capable of performing the ip. 
termediate function of ideas. On this view the causal relation 
between ideas (mind) and overt behavior (body) is the working 
connections established in the nervous system of each of several 
organisms engaging in a social act, and not between the brain and 
“‘consciousness.’? The difference between mind and body is the 
functional difference between communicative and non-communica- 
tive forms of social action. But at the present stage of research 
no one can verify in complete detail the physiological conditions for 
that type of intermediate response which has the functional prop. 
erties of a thought of a symbolized object. 

We ask the reader to keep in mind the method of analysis that 
led to this implied physiological condition for a communicative 
symbol, an emergent type of sign. We are led to this by the social 
approach to common symbols and ideas, and not by any study of 
neurology. We found the structure of symbols and ideas in the 
overt social act of a group. That is, a gesture is a sign whose 
reference or response of another controls the subsequent response 
of the gesturer. The gesture reference or meaning relation lies be- 
tween and definitely separates the gesture from the subsequent re- 
sponse of the gesturer. We then expressed what is behaviorally 
necessary for a common sign and found that it must be the type 
of lingual behavior, such as a word or proposition, which initiates 
simultaneously in each organism the beginnings of the alternative 
responses hitherto controlled successively by different gestures, and 
also that such symbol-evoked responses to the group social act must 
be evoked prior to the subsequent and differentiated overt responses 
of each organism as it participates in the act. It is, therefore, 
through the carrying out of the implication of the gesture structure 
of language and ideas as we find them in the overt social acts that 
we are led to the necessity of inferring a nervous system perform- 
ing the function referred to above. 

As ideas, the symbol observer’s responses consist in his imagi- 
natively taking the réle of a group. The function of such an ideal- 
réle is to control the symbol observer’s subsequent behavior with 
respect to the group activity symbolized. His subsequent behavior 
may be of various kinds such as seeking out others to play the 
game, i.e., finding the object symbolized, or expressing dislike for 
such objects, or to suggest changes in the way the game has been 
played in the past. 

The common symbol thus initiates in each organism the implicit 
responses which are functionally the responses of other members 
of a group prior to and as a control over the observer’s subsequent 
behavior, so that the responses evoked by the common sign consti- 
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tute his ideas of how others will respond if confronted with given 
stimuli. It is possible that one’s idea-réle of another may lead to 
his carrying out overtly the responses of another, or what is called 
imitative conduct. This is very prominent in the case of children. 
But this is not necessary. The function of a symbol-evoked response 
(idea), as of a gesture’s meaning, is to control some subsequent re- 
sponse of the gesturer. It does not call for the gesturer to make 
the same type of response made by the gesture observer. The wind- 
up does not lead the catcher to respond by pitching. But ‘‘throw- 
the-ball’’ does account for imitative conduct or carrying out com- 
mands without presupposing any instinct of imitation. Imitation 
would be a product of the functional identity of a common symbol. 

It is important to note that the function of the social réle-responses 
of other members of a group does not require that the individual’s 
own response to the group symbolized and thought of shall lead 
the individual to perform the behavior done by and required by the 
whole group. His reply to the group may consist in his refusal 
to accept their demands, or in his effort to reconstruct their be- 
havior. Thus the group may demand that each respect private 
property. The individual’s reply may consist in abolishing private 
property in favor of socialized property in the interest both of him- 
self and others. Thus the very genesis of ideas from group be- 
havior, instead of making the individual mind a ‘‘duplicate’’ of the 
group, creates a unique individual simply because the idea-réles of 
others enable the individual to react critically to the whole group. 
His reply may enable others to change their behavior by accepting 
the new idea of the individual. We can hardly agree, then, with 
Professor T. V. Smith that Mead’s theory of the social genesis of 
mind necessarily makes the individual a ‘‘duplicate’’ of his group.* 

Thus far I have sought to identify the functional difference be- 
tween a socially common sign and a gesture, and we have found this 
difference to consist in the fact that a common sign is one which 
evokes simultaneously in all organisms alternative responses, hitherto 
evoked successively by different gestures, such that these symbols 
or common sign references connect (1) the symbol, (2) its refer- 
ent, and (3) the subsequent reply of each organism and are a 
means of determining what this reply will be. Such symbol re- 
sponses would occupy the functional status of ideas. 

I now wish to point out certain other implications of this propo- 
sition. The first point, namely, that ideas have distinctive objects, 
has been implied in the above discussion, but it should be made more 
explicit. Just as a symbol is a new kind of sign so is its referent 


4Smith, T. V., ‘The Social Philosophy of George Herbert Mead,’’ Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXVII (1931), pp. 368-385. 
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an intermediate response structure capable of performing the in- 
termediate function of ideas. On this view the causal relation 
between ideas (mind) and overt behavior (body) is the working 
connections established in the nervous system of each of several 
organisms engaging in a social act, and not between the brain and 
‘*eonsciousness.’’ The difference between mind and body is the 
functional difference between communicative and non-communica- 
tive forms of social action. But at the present stage of research 
no one can verify in complete detail the physiological conditions for 
that type of intermediate response which has the functional prop- 
erties of a thought of a symbolized object. 

We ask the reader to keep in mind the method of analysis that 
led to this implied physiological condition for a communicative 
symbol, an emergent type of sign. We are led to this by the social 
approach to common symbols and ideas, and not by any study of 
neurology. We found the structure of symbols and ideas in the 
overt social act of a group. That is, a gesture is a sign whose 
reference or response of another controls the subsequent response 
of the gesturer. The gesture reference or meaning relation lies be- 
tween and definitely separates the gesture from the subsequent re- 
sponse of the gesturer. We then expressed what is behaviorally 
necessary for a common sign and found that it must be the type 
of lingual behavior, such as a word or proposition, which initiates 
simultaneously in each organism the beginnings of the alternative 
responses hitherto controlled successively by different gestures, and 
also that such symbol-evoked responses to the group social act must 
be evoked prior to the subsequent and differentiated overt responses 
of each organism as it participates in the act. It is, therefore, 
through the carrying out of the implication of the gesture structure 
of language and ideas as we find them in the overt social acts that 
we are led to the necessity of inferring a nervous system perform- 
ing the function referred to above. 

As ideas, the symbol observer’s responses consist in his imagi- 
natively taking the réle of a group. The function of such an ideal- 
role is to control the symbol observer’s subsequent behavior with 
respect to the group activity symbolized. His subsequent behavior 
may be of various kinds such as seeking out others to play the 
game, i.e., finding the object symbolized, or expressing dislike for 
such objects, or to suggest changes in the way the game has been 
played in the past. 

The common symbol thus initiates in each organism the implicit 
responses which are functionally the responses of other members 
of a group prior to and as a control over the observer’s subsequent 
behavior, so that the responses evoked by the common sign consti- 
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tute his ideas of how others will respond if confronted with given 
stimuli. It is possible that one’s idea-réle of another may lead to 
his carrying out overtly the responses of another, or what is called 
imitative conduct. This is very prominent in the case of children. 
But this is not necessary. The function of a symbol-evoked response 
(idea), as of a gesture’s meaning, is to control some subsequent re- 
sponse of the gesturer. It does not call for the gesturer to make 
the same type of response made by the gesture observer. The wind- 
up does not lead the catcher to respond by pitching. But ‘‘throw- 
the-ball’’ does account for imitative conduct or carrying out com- 
mands without presupposing any instinct of imitation. Imitation 
would be a product of the functional identity of a common symbol. 

It is important to note that the function of the social réle-responses 
of other members of a group does not require that the individual’s 
own response to the group symbolized and thought of shall lead 
the individual to perform the behavior done by and required by the 
whole group. His reply to the group may consist in his refusal 
to accept their demands, or in his effort to reconstruct their be- 
havior. Thus the group may demand that each respect private 
property. The individual’s reply may consist in abolishing private 
property in favor of socialized property in the interest both of him- 
self and others. Thus the very genesis of ideas from group be- 
havior, instead of making the individual mind a ‘‘duplicate’’ of the 
group, creates a unique individual simply because the idea-réles of 
others enable the individual to react critically to the whole group. 
His reply may enable others to change their behavior by accepting 
the new idea of the individual. We can hardly agree, then, with 
Professor T. V. Smith that Mead’s theory of the social genesis of 
mind necessarily makes the individual a ‘‘duplicate’’ of his group.* 

Thus far I have sought to identify the functional difference be- 
tween a socially common sign and a gesture, and we have found this 
difference to consist in the fact that a common sign is one which 
evokes simultaneously in all organisms alternative responses, hitherto 
evoked successively by different gestures, such that these symbols 
or common sign references connect (1) the symbol, (2) its refer- 
ent, and (8) the subsequent reply of each organism and are a 
means of determining what this reply will be. Such symbol re- 
sponses would occupy the functional status of ideas. 

I now wish to point out certain other implications of this propo- 
sition. The first point, namely, that ideas have distinctive objects, 
has been implied in the above discussion, but it should be made more 
explicit. Just as a symbol is a new kind of sign so is its referent 


4Smith, T. V., ‘‘The Social Philosophy of George Herbert Mead,’’ Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXVII (1931), pp. 368-385. 
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new. The object referred to by a socially common sign is the whole 
social act of a group. That is, a common symbol initiates in each 
organism alternative responses which if completed would be his 
overt performance of a group act and not any special part of it. 
Such alternatives can not be carried out by each organism. But 
they may control what he may do and therefore constitute his con- 
cept of an act which can be carried out only by a group. The whole 
social act is simply any act performed by a group. The referent 
of a sign, we said, is that objective which terminates the response 
initiated by a sign. Hence in a social act the referent of a sign 
would be the objective of another’s response initiated by a gesture. 
Therefore, the referent of a gesture is the subsequent response of 
the gesturer. But it is evident that the subsequent response of 
each organism to his gesture’s reference (another’s response) would 
constitute a whole social act of all the organisms. Hence, the ref- 
erence of a common gesture sign must be the complete act of a group. 
In short, it follows that a common gesture’s reference is a series of 
responses (sometimes called a group attitude) evoked in each indi- 
vidual and connects (1) the symbol, (2) the group, its referent, and 
(3) the subsequent overt reaction of each organism to the group or 
its members. 

But now a second consequence follows. If A, B, and C, com- 
municate with each other about the boxing buut of A and B (which 
is a non-communicative social act), the subsequent overt responses 
to the symbolized group act of A and B may be affected by the com- 
munication of the group, A B C. Though outside the symbolized 
boxing bout, C’s acts involving subsequent boxing responses of A 
and B are not without effect on the symbolized group act. The 
symbol’s reference to A and B, which is C’s thought of the act of 
A and B, may cause C to demand A to deliver a different blow with 
respect to B, one which C might deliver if the group permitted him 
to perform his proposed new function of A. The common symbol’s 
reference is to the other members of a group act, but for this reason 
it transforms A and B from mere sign-observers (in their boxing) 
into common-symbol-sharers. This new function may have real 
consequences for their subsequent group behavior as well as for the 
subsequent conduct of C. It is just this capacity of the human or- 
ganism to respond as a critical communicant of a group act instead 
of reacting as a mere participant in a group act which distinguishes 
human social behavior when mediated by symbols from the sub-hu- 
raan form which is mediated by mere gesture signs. 

Thirdly, the function of a common sign as defined in terms of 
the context of a social act distinguishes its structure from that of 
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mere gestures. In the study of signs we have seen that a gesture 
is but a part of an ongoing social act. 

But it would seem that the case is different with common signs. 
It is evident that such a symbol is distinct from the ideas it evokes. 
Also it can not be an integral part of either the group act to which 
it refers or of the subsequent response of its observers, because both 
of these are separated from the symbol by the idea-responses which 
the symbol evokes. It appears, then, that the behavioral function 
of common signs distinguishes the structure of ‘‘speech’’ behavior 
from other overt behavior, thereby permitting the parts of propo- 
sitional symbols, such as nouns, verbs, and modifiers, to have rela- 
tions to one another distinct from the structural elements of other 
behavior. The study of the structure of symbol elements might 
constitute the science of grammar, and the subject-matter of logic 
would be the logical constants of grammar. Since symbols evoke 
idea-responses the structure of formally correct thinking would be 
identical with the logical structure of language. We need not pur- 
sue this suggestion further at present. 

In the fourth place, this conception of a common sign or symbol 
defines exactly the kind of a substitute stimulus which constitutes a 
symbol. A common sign simultaneously evokes the incipient re- 
sponses hitherto controlled by two or more gestures, such that the 
responses evoked by the common substitute stimulus are ideas of 
the original overt responses. Any sign common to the alternative 
functions of different gestures is a substitute stimulus. But common 
signs are the kind of substitute stimuli which evoke idea-responses 
to the original objects for which they are substitutes. 

The ordinary account of substitute stimulus, which neglects the 
gesture context of language, has been entirely unable to state how 
it is possible for a substitute stimulus to function as a symbol. That 
is, the current account is limited to showing how one stimulus, after 
being associated with a given object, comes to evoke the same re- 
sponse as the original object. In such cases the substitute is fune- 
tionally identical with the original object, and this is a necessary, but 
not a sufficient, condition for a symbol. Just because A comes to 
evoke the same response as B is no evidence that A is a symbol. If 
the response to A is just the same as the response to B, A is most 
certainly not a symbol of B, nor is its response an idea of B. The 
fact that sound A calls out the same response, say flight, as an actual 
lion, is no evidence that flight is a thought of a lion, nor that A 
is a symbol of the lion. A symbol must be defined in terms of the 
unique social function of the responses which it evokes, and not in 
terms of the fact that a ‘‘part’’ of an original object may evoke a 
response similar to the whole original object. 
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It is a fact that much of our language serves as substitute stimuli 
for overt alternative and codetermining responses such as buying 
and selling, giving and taking, attack and defense, playing games, 
acts whose overt execution proceeds quite well in terms of gestures, 
The chief value of such symbols consists in starting and redirecting 
these codperative processes. Now it is my basic contention that a 
common substitute stimulus for reciprocal responses is logically 
common because it serves in communication. By applying the prin- 
ciple of substitution to overt social acts, whose mechanisms or orig- 
inal stimuli are gestures, we get just the kind of substitutes which 
are symbols and whose responses are ideas of the objects for which 
they are substitutes. The behavioral formula of symbols and of 
intermediate responses which have the functional status of ideas 
is thus derived from the gesture context of language. That is, any 
speech act, be it a word or a proposition, has an idea in so far as 
such a speech reaction is common to the response functions of two 
or more gestures. 

In terms of this gesture context, it is the overt social functions 
of organisms themselves which are logically the primary objects of 
ideas. But once the function of a symbol is socially derived, sym- 
bols may be employed to stand for all sorts of objects (e.g., tables, 
mountains, mathematics, ete.) in spatial, temporal, and causal re- 
lation to one another, freed from their logicaily primary social con- 
text. The logical relations of symbols thus follow the spatial, tem- 
poral, and causal relations of the things symbolized, rather than 
the structure of social behavior whence they arise. Thus with the 
emergence of language from the context of gestures and its associa- 
tion with all parts of our physical environment all objects of nature 
or of imagination may become social objects of thought. 

In the fifth place, common gestures or symbols bring an indi- 
vidual’s past habitual behavior into the present in the form of ideas 
as a control over his future behavior. This is evident from the 
function of a symbol. We have seen that a common gesture is one 
which simultaneously initiates in each organism alternative re- 
sponses hitherto controlled successively and in different places by 
different gestures. Take for example the ball game. The pitcher’s 
throws, the plays of catcher, short stop, and basemen, ete., are but 
different individual phases of the social act of putting out the bat- 
ter. The batter’s strikes, runs to first, steals, etc., are but phases 
of his larger act of scoring. In so far as any one of these phases of 
the social act affects another it is a gesture. The different gesture 
phases of a social act occur at different times and places. In so far 
as each organism’s overt response is immediately controlled by a 
gesture, that organism’s past behavior would not enter to control 
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his subsequent behavior. The only control is exercised by the other 
person’s gesture or the immediate stimulus. 

But this is altered by a common gesture or symbol. Let each 
organism be affected by the following symbols: ‘‘If A throws a fast 
ball to B, B will hit to short-stop, C; C will throw to first, D; D will 
put out B.’’ This symbol, striking approximately alike the same 
receptors of any number of organisms and common to the response 
functions of the different gesture parts of the overt social act, evokes 
simultaneously in each individual the beginnings of alternative re- 
sponses hitherto separately controlled by different gestures of the 
players and enables the individual to select the type of response he is 
to make to the symbolized group. 

Now why is it that such a symbol simply enables the individual 
to use his past as a control over his subsequent behavior? First, it 
is evident that the alternative responses simultaneously evoked by 
a symbol, if completed, are equivalent to the overt act of a group. 
That is, each organism would be simultaneously in different places, 
pitching, catching, running, ete. But secondly, each individual’s 
conceptual response consists of the beginnings of alternative re- 
sponses which are equivalent to his past alternative acts performed 
at different times when he functioned as a different member of a 
group under the control of a different gesture part of the group act. 
Thus the attitude of batting a fast ball, which is a part of his con- 
ceptual response, each has done or seen done overtly in the past in 
response to the pitcher’s throw. What the symbol does, then, is 
simply to call out simultaneously the beginnings of past responses 
to different parts of the symbolized objects so that these past ex- 
periences become possible futures enabling an individual to select 
his subsequent response and have it ready when the symbolized 
object occurs. Of course, when our past reactions to objects are 
evoked simultaneously then they exist in our present as conceptual 
references to both past and future of the object symbolized. 

Before closing, I should like to point out the difference between 
Mead’s derivation of symbols and the foregoing analysis, which is 
largely based on the social behaviorism of Mead. Mead recognizes 
the social universality of language as the central problem. 

What language seems to carry is a set of symbols answering to certain 
content which is measurably identical in the experience of different individuals. 


If there is to be communication as such the symbol has to mean the same thing 
to all individuals involved.5 


However, it does not appear that Mead’s analysis of a symbol really 

explains a socially common symbol. He does explain how a gesture 

may become a symbol to the organism making it. But this has two 
5 Mead, George H., Mind, Self and Society, p. 54. 
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limitations. First, it implies that the making of a speech reaction 
is essential to its function as a symbol, and secondly, it does not 
explain how such a gesture is a symbol to everyone, to others as well 
as the gesturer. His approach to language is by way of criticizing 
the parallelistic account of Wundt. Wundt, in contrast to Darwin, 
had defined gestures, especially facial expressions, as phases of 
larger social acts. Their evolutionary survival was due to their 
value as social stimuli and not due, as Darwin said, to their being 
an escape valve for the emotions. But Wundt was a parallelist 
holding that ideas and emotions were psychical correlates of action 
in certain nerve paths. He attempted to account for communica- 
tion by combining his parallelism with his social interpretation of 
a gesture. <A given gesture, say a clenched fist, has as its psychical 
correlate, an idea of attack and an emotional attitude of anger. To 
be a communicative or common sign it is necessary that a similar 
parallelism be set up in another individual. That is, in order for A 
to communicate his idea of attack to B, it is necessary that his 
clenched fist lead B to clench his fist. 


...If the gesture, in the case of the human individual, has parallel with it 
a certain psychical state which is the idea of what the person is going to do, 
and if this gesture calls out a like gesture in the other individual and calls out 
a similar idea, then it becomes a significant gesture. It stands for the ideas in 
the minds of both of them. . . . In order that Wundt’s theory of the origin of 
language may be carried out, the gesture which the first individual makes use 
of must in some sense be reproduced in the experience of the [second] individual 
in order that it may arouse the same idea in his mind.¢ 


But while gestures ‘‘may call out acts which are alike, as a rule 
the response is different from the stimulus itself.’’ Still, ‘‘as far 
as the conversation of gestures is concerned the act of one sort 
ealls an act of a different sort in the other form.’’* Therefore, ‘‘how 
. . . does a responding organism get or experience the same idea or 
psychical correlate of any given gesture that the organism making 
this gesture has?’’® The gesturer knows what he means when he 
gestures, but this parallelistic account suggests no mechanism by 
which his ideas may be communicated to another. Common sym- 
bols are unaccounted for. 

But more than this is the fact that Wundt’s account presup- 
posed the existences of minds (ideas) as ‘‘antecedent to the social 
process in order to explain communication within that process.’’® 
If you ‘‘presuppose the existence of mind at the start as explaining 
or making possible the social process of experience, then the origin of 

6 Ibid., p. 48 (italics mine). 

7 Ibid., p. 54. 


8 Ibid., pp. 49, 57. 
9 Ibid., p. 49. 
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minds and the interaction among minds become mysteries. But if 
... you regard the social processes (social acts) of experience as 
prior, in a rudimentary form, to the existence of mind and explain 
the origin of mind in terms of the interaction among individuals 
within that process (social acts), then not only the origin of minds, 
but also the interaction among minds . . . cease to seem mysterious 
or miraculous. ’’ ?° 

Mead, therefore, abandons ideas as psychical states. He must 
henceforth state thoughts of objects in terms of intermediate re- 
sponses on the part of the body itself, which act as controls over 
subsequent behavior. He starts with primitive overt social acts 
mediated by gestures. The gesture is not a symbol to the gesturer 
because, as a social stimulus, its function is to stimulate the re- 
sponse of another to the subsequent phase of the gesture and not at 
all to stimulate the gesturing organism. ‘‘Such a universal discourse 
is not at all essential to the conversation of gestures in codperative 
conduct.’’ 4 But this response of another, the gesture observer, 
is not an idea because it is not a stimulus to his subsequent ad- 
justment to the gesture’s referent because this other’s response is 
controlled by the gesture itself. 

Since Mead purports to explain communication, his real prob- 
lem is to describe how common signs, i.e., language acts, evoke in 
all members. identical idea-responses and not merely ideas on the 
part of the gesturer. 

But the form in which he states his problem precludes a satis- 
factory solution. His statement may be put in this form: how does 
a gesture become a symbol to the gesturer? In substance his reply 
is that there must be a gesture which affects the gesturer as it af- 
fects another. That gesture is a symbol in so far as it calls out in 
the gesturer, an incipient response which is functionally identical 
for the gesturer as is the overt response of another organism. Thus 
the gesturer’s response to his gesture is one which is a reference to 
or anticipation of the overt behavior of another and is a control over 
the gesture’s subsequent adjustment to the thought of or anticipated 
overt reply of another to his gesture. 

I find Mead’s most explicit statement to be as follows: ‘‘ Gestures 
become significant symbols when they implicitly arouse in an indi- 
vidual making them the same response which they explicitly arouse 

. in other individuals... .’’1” ‘‘The significant gesture or sig- 
nificant symbol ... calls out in the individual making it the 
same attitude toward it that it calls out in the other individuals 

10 Ibid., p. 50. 


11 Jbid., p. 55. Illustrations are given in the context. 
12 Tbid., p. 47. 
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. and thus makes him conscious of their attitude toward it... 
and enables him to adjust his subsequent behavior to theirs in the 
light of that attitude.’’+* Again, ‘‘when, in any given social act 
or situation, one individual indicates by a gesture to another indi- 
vidual what this other individual is to do, the first individual is 
conscious of the meaning of his own gesture.’’** Take the case 
of two boxers where one makes a feint or the beginning of a sub- 
sequent blow calling for a certain guard on the part of the other. 
The feinting gesture is a symbol to the gesturer in so far as the 
feint initiates ‘‘the same act in himself.’’ ‘‘It does not go clear 
through, but he has stirred up centers in his central nervous sys- 
tem which would lead to his making the same blow that his oppo- 
nent is led to make.’’ +> ‘‘The response which he calls out in himself 
(the guarding reaction) is the stimulus to him to strike where an 
opening is given. This action which he has initiated already in him- 
self thus becomes a stimulus for his later response. He knows what 
his opponent is going to do, since the guarding movement is one 
which is already aroused and becomes a stimulus to strike where the 
opening is given. The meaning (idea) would not have been present 
in his conduct unless it became a stimulus to strike where a favorable 
opening appears.’’ 1° 

The substance of Mead’s behavioral definition of a cymbol, then, 
is this: the primary function of a gesture sign is to stimulate a re- 
sponse of another member of a social act which is at once a reference 
to and a stimulus to the subsequent response of the gesturer. Such 
a gesture is a symbol to no one because it stimulates in no organism 
a response which controls his own subsequent responses to the refer- 
ent (subsequent response) of the gesture. But, still, the triadic 
reflexive structure of the gesture as found in the group act is iden- 
tical with the symbol and idea as found in the behavior of a single 
individual. What is necessary for a gesture to be a symbol is that 
it shall affect him as it affects another. If a gesture so affects a 
gesturer, then it must initiate in the gesturer a response which is 
functionally the response of another. Such a response on the part 
of the gesturer can not be the overt response of the other because it 
must directly function as a control over the overt response he subse- 
quently performs. Hence the ‘‘response of another,’’ aroused im- 
plicitly in the gesturer by his gesture, comes between his gesture, its 
referent (the overt response of another), and his subsequent re- 
sponse. The gesture-evoked response, whether made overtly by 

13 Ibid., p. 46. 

14 [bid., p. 47 (italics mine). 

15 Ibid., p. 68. 

16 Tbid., p. 73. 
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another organism or implicitly by the gesturer, is an intermediate 
response like an idea. But only in the latter case does it constitute 
a thought. 

Mead’s logic is flawless. If a gesture’s primary function is the 
determination of another response which in turn controls the sub- 
sequent response of the gesturer, then any gesture which affects the 
vesturer must evoke in the gesturer a response which is functionally 
an idea, and the other becomes a symbolized object. 

But this definition of a symbol in terms of the effect of a ges- 
ture upon the gesturer by no means defines a common sign, a sign 
which evokes a similar idea-response in everyone, because the response 
which the gesture evokes in another organism is the ‘‘explicit’’ overt 
response and this is by no means a control over the other’s subse- 
quent behavior. The gesturer determines the origin of ideas in his 
own nervous system, but not in any one else. His symbol is simply 
his private property; never by means of it can he communicate 
his idea to another. We may say that Mead explained the genesis 
of the individual’s mind (ideas), but he did not explain the ‘‘inter- 
action between minds’’ which is communication, because he did not 
correctly define common symbols. He said that when a gesture 
called out in everyone an identical response, then that gesture was 
a universal. This begs the question, for the real question is whether 
this universal response is everyone’s idea-response of a symbolized 
object. By his own analysis it is the idea possessed by only one 
organism, viz., the gesturer. 

But I think his analysis has the great merit of at least defining 
an idea in behavioral terms and of showing the behavioral genesis of 
minds. It does not explain communication between minds any more 
than did Wundt’s parallelism. My own remedy for his private 
symbols is to define a common speech symbol as common to the alter- 
native response functions of different gestures. I do not see how 
common symbols follow from pointing out the effect of gestures upon 
the gesturer. This will give a symbol, but never a common symbol, 
since who it is that makes a common sign is logically irrelevant to its 
cognitive function. Common symbols must be defined as the com- 
mon property of the group and not merely of a single individual. 
It is this which I do not find in Mead’s account. 


JOHN M. BREWSTER. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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HOW PHILOSOPHERS SHOULD ANALYZE A CURRENT 
PROBLEM 


PROBLEM is strictly current when it ‘‘deeply engages the 
common-sense thought of our day.’’ From Plato’s Republic to 
Dewey’s Art as Experience, philosophers have aided in the solution 
of such problems by ‘‘seeking the general factor involved,’’ thus 
unraveling the differentie confused in the ambiguities of common 
speech, and ‘‘disclosing the structure of the present situation in its 
speculative entirety.’’ Such current problems, I noted,? we now 
neglect in our assemblies, our literature, and our class-rooms; yet 
it is they that in the past have opened ‘‘fresh vistas to philosophic 
vision,’’ vitalized inquiry, and ‘‘transformed the crude but catholic 
symbols of common-sense thought.’’ I distinguished such inquiries 
from those that are ‘‘historical, reconstructive, analytic, or residual.’’ 
Dr. Dewey finds this distinction ‘‘decidedly useful.’’ But he 
takes exception to my criticism of his A Common Faith.’ I selected 
this widely read work, as well as Hume’s Inquiry, to illustrate how 
philosophers, even when they set out to describe the issue which 
divides mankind ‘‘into two camps’’ (p. 1) actually are at times de- 
flected by certain of their ‘‘previously determined ideas’’ to the 
task of applying those ideas as first principles for deciding what 
should be done. Thereby the philosopher deals merely with an ‘‘an- 
alytic’’ or a ‘‘residual’’ problem and tends to partisanship or proph- 
ecy, while little or no fresh light is thrown on the current issue. 

Dewey’s appreciation of the distinction I drew is most gratify- 
ing. And I think it will increase as I point out how far he is from 
grasping the point of the illustration I selected. This failure I at- 
tribute chiefly to the extreme brevity of my previous discussion of 
his work. 

In defining the actually current issue in religious affairs I re- 
ferred to what ‘‘the whole world is debating,’’ in the belief that phi- 
losophers read the daily press. What issue embroils church and 
state in Mexico and Spain? What leads in Germany to repression 
of Jew, Catholic, and Protestant, and of those who uphold Lehr- 
fretheit and uncensored art and letters? What controversy with 
the Pope has Mussolini ‘‘compromised’’? What in this land hin- 
ders election to high office of Catholic or Jew, inspires such move- 
ments as the Klan, keeps alive the issue of religious schools and 
balks at ‘‘evolution’’? What religious issues in Turkey, Palestine, 
Russia, and Japan also compel world attention and debate, and 
shape our climate of opinion. 







































1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIII (1936), pp. 212-217. 
2This JourNAL, Vol. XXXIII (1936), pp. 324-326. 
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Dewey’s suggestion that the ‘‘two camps’’ of mankind differ 
as to belief in the supernatural (p. 3) is negatived by the obvious 
fact that naturalists and supernaturalists are found on both sides 
of every one of these world-shaking religious issues. Moreover, 
Bishop Barnes ® insists that his God, transcendent Creator (460), 
absolute source of natural law and of moral value, is not supernat- 
ural (448) ; while to many philosophers a naturalistic account of 
man’s mind seems untenable, if not crude. The term ‘‘supernatu- 
ral,’’ I said, is thus ‘‘protean,’’ for it changes form with each hand 
that seizes it. It is not an issue for common sense; at best it is an 
argumentum ad hominem, at worst a war cry! 

The illustration I gave of philosophic procedure, as it deals with 
such actually current issues, attempted so completely general an 
analysis of the religious issues which now divide mankind that all 
parties to the dispute might clarify and enlarge their views of what 
those issues are. Common sense seems to recognize all these world 
issues as concerned with ‘‘liberty of conscience’’; but I attempted 
a more precise formula: the issue is ‘‘whether a man’s spirit or at- 
titude in and toward life is so bound up with his function in society 
that those who would govern society must also mould man’s heart.’’ 
These are common-sense terms, generaly understood to much the 
same effect, and I am disposed to think that all parties to the dis- 
pute might accept my formula. This formula is tested by seeing 
whether the alternative answers to the question differentiate parties 
to the dispute. i think they do: 


Answer Al. Yes, wholly. The answer of political autocracy. 

A2. Yes, but only as regards activities that are distine- 
tively political. The answer of ‘‘spiritual autonomy.”’ 

Bl. No; the state is indifferent to attitude, motive, and 
‘‘spirit,’’ being concerned only with acts. The tra- 
dition of political liberalism. 

B2. No; the functions of the state are subordinate to 
spiritual attainment; the tradition of spiritual autoc- 
racy. 


I noted that in fact the ‘‘spiritual autonomists’’ faced the field. 
Hence, the better understanding of their position is fundamental. 

It is my contention that Dewey wholly misconceives the mean- 
ing of spiritual autonomy, which corresponds to the broadest defi- 
nition of ‘‘having a religion,’’ when that is dissociated from both 
political and spiritual autocracy. He had defined it as a matter of 
‘‘specific intellectual beliefs,’’ supported by an ‘‘institutional or- 
ganization,’’ and appealing to vested interests in their thwarting 


8 Scientific Theory and Religion (references are to sections). 
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of ‘‘natural intelligence.’’* This is to make of any religion a pro. 
cess of systematic falsification. In fact, however, in the religions 
whose origins we know, a religious tradition consists of ‘‘obsery- 
ances,’’ commemorations of men and women ‘‘who faced life with 
an attitude of victory and peace,’’ ‘‘whose deeds seem beautify] 
with what we traditionally call the beauty of holiness.’’ 

I carefully gave ‘‘observance’’ a definition broad enough to in- 
clude the Swastika and ‘‘Heil Hitler,’? a Mohammedan’s invoea- 
tion of Allah or Mohamet, the presidential address of the A.A.AS., 
or Dewey leading a woman’s suffrage parade in New York about 
1912. It is essential, moreover, to my definition of the issue that it 
recognize national as well as church religions. Yet, amazingly, 
Dewey supposes that I assume ‘‘tacitly, if not openly,’’ that the tra- 
ditions of the Christian churches ‘‘constitute the sole observances 
by means of which the needed organization of the ‘spiritual’ life 
can be attained.”’ 

While amazed at this misinterpretation, which makes nonsense 
of my whole discussion, I believe I understand its source.’ I use 
certain terms—‘‘observance,’’ ‘‘piety,’’ and ‘‘beauty of holiness’’— 
with the clear intention that they be given the most general meaning. 
But many persons, especially those of colonial extraction, I find, 
tend to link these terms with what used to be called ‘‘popery.’’ So 
Dewey, quite in good faith, attributes this ‘‘somewhat provincial”’ 
interpretation to me! If we are to understand the present world 
issue in religious affairs we must realize that to a Mohammedan or 
a Nazi the commemoration of his hero’s personality is no less a matter 
of ‘‘holiness’’ and ‘‘piety’’ than is the right reading of the beati- 
tudes, or the celebration of St. Francis’ Christmas. 

It will be recalled that Dewey, in A Common Faith, sharply dis- 
tinguishes between ‘‘having a religion’’ and ‘‘being religious,’’ go- 
ing so far (p. 28) as to argue that the former interferes with the 
latter. However, invoking the traditions of science and of de- 
mocracy Dewey now speaks of abstracting from them the equiva- 
lent of the observances of the historic religions. I fully recognize 
that sanctity and piety of a noble sort are instilled and diffused 
through observances that are memorials of such men as Pasteur, 
Darwin, and Lincoln. But equivalence is a symmetrical relation. 
So here I find that even a side glance at the current world issue in 
religious affairs has led Dewey toward the realization that he him- 
self ‘‘has a religion.’’ Presently he may see that he has it with such 
44 Common Faith, pp. 9, 29, 77. 


5I must note also that twice Dewey cites me as speaking of the great tra- 
dition, with the implication that there is but one; whereas in fact I speak only 
of a great tradition, with the contrary implication. 
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warmth and intensity that, in effect, he has denied the religious 
quality to any other religion save the one he has! 

If my analysis proves sound and helpful we may hope that those 
who ask spiritual autonomy, but actually seek spiritual autocracy, 
will be forced to declare their position. Moreover, many who preach 
“political liberalism’’ are so zealous in advocating their own ‘‘ unified 
pattern of imagination and emotions’’ that they also would estab- 
lish a spiritual autocracy, utilizing the government and its schools 
as subservient machinery. Answer B2 is disguised as Answer Bl. 

The philosophic treatment of any current issue, I repeat, stays 
with that issue, observing it and discovering within it what factor is 
most general. ‘Thereby such ambiguities as these are brought into 
sharp relief, but without advocacy of any specific solution. The 
philosophic function of reshaping thought through impartial analysis 
of alternative doctrines can not, I think, be combined with the ‘‘resid- 
ual’’ application of principles in shaping a course of action; for in 
action we in fact exclude an alternative from the situation we choose 
to act in. 

Percy HuGHEs. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 
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Plotins Schriften. Ueberserzt von RicHarp Harper. Band I, 
Die Schriften 1-21. Der chronologischen Reihenfolge. Band II, 
Die Schriften 22-29. Der chronologischen Reihenfolge. (Der 
philosophischen Bibliothek, Band 21la, 211b.) Leipzig: Felix 
Meiner. 1930, 1936. xi+ 198; 207 pp. M. 10.80, 9.50. 


Six years ago Richard Harder published the first of a projected 
five-volume translation of Plotinus and announced the plan he pro- 
posed to follow in the remaining volumes. Since the fifty-four 
treatises which Porphyry edited in six Enneades were to be pre- 
sented in the chronological order of their composition, as indicated 
by. Porphyry, the first volume contained the twenty-one treatises 
which had already been written at the time of Porphyry’s entrance 
into the school of Plotinus in 263 A.D. Volume II, which has just 
been published, contains the first eight of the twenty-four treatises 
composed, according to the testimony of Porphyry, between the 
years 263-267. It is part of the plan of the translator to publish a 
heft of notes for each volume of text on the completion of the trans- 
lation, and it is consequently difficult to judge without them the 
adequacy of the reasons which lie behind his treatment of the nu- 
merous critical, philological, philosophic, and historical problems 
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which attend the translation of a text as difficult as that of Plotinus, 
His brief Foreword to the first volume indicates that he is fully 
aware of the extent of those difficulties. He is without a critica] 
edition of the text; existing manuscripts have not been studied 
adequately and the work of scholars who have attempted to recon- 
struct the character of the redaction which preceded Porphyry’s edi- 
tion has not yielded results apparent as yet in the new translation; 
the vocabulary and syntax of the present text present difficulties con- 
cerning which a translator can as yet only conjecture. Dr. Harder 
has, however, prepared a very readable translation, sensitive to lin- 
guistic peculiarities of the original, which he has been able to re- 
produce in German with greater success than has been achieved 
in recent English and French translations. His experiment in fol- 
lowing what purports to be the chronological order of the treatises 
is, moreover, interesting, although one would like to find eventually 
in the notes a detailed discussion of his justification of that order. 
He has, however, appended to each volume a table which gives the 
place of each of the treatises in the Enneades, so rendering cross- 
reference easy, and his introduction of numbered paragraphs is a 
desirable innovation to facilitate precise citation of the text. 
Students of philosophy who read Plotinus in translation will 
find the new translation useful. The English translations which 
they might be tempted to use, present difficulties which Dr. Harder 
has been able to avoid. MacKenna’s translation studiously rejects 
traditional philosophic terminology, substituting for words of Greek 
and Latin origin compounds built from English roots on the model 
of the Greek and frequently in the interests of English prose re- 
sorting to paraphrase rather far removed from the Greek original; 
Guthrie’s translation is rather more faithful to a French than to a 
Greek original; Tom Taylor’s translation, though it adheres more 
rigidly to the Greek, goes to the opposite extreme to that chosen by 
MacKenna and uses Greek cognates in senses which they never had 
in English, and it is, of course, without the benefit of modern scho- 
larship. Bréhier’s recent French translation is readable and clear, 
but unfortunately the clarity is at times purchased at the expense 
of precision, with the result that one has reason frequently to doubt 
that a statement clear enough in the French corresponds to any 
philosophic doctrine expressed by the Greek of Plotinus. Harder 
is content to use the traditional terminology, though at times he finds 
it necessary to use two or more distinct terms to translate a single 
Greek word in different contexts and there is a tendency for words 
which are concrete in the Greek to become abstract in the German; 
but the syntax and thought of the original is approximated very 
happily in numerous traditionally difficult passages. The modern 
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reader, Who wishes to read Plotinus in translation, will do well to 
use the new German version, supplemented by Bréhier’s French, 
but he will still do well to cast occasional side-glances to the Greek 
text on the right-hand page of the Bréhier edition. 

R. McK. 


Albert der Deutsche und Wir. Frirz-JoAcHIM VON RINTELEN. 
(Wissenschaft und Zeitgeist, Heft 4.) Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 
1935. 46 pp. M. 1.50. 


Taking the problem of value as the fundamental problem of 
modern philosophy and distinguishing two basic tendencies in phi- 
losophy, the static as classical and the dynamic as German, Pro- 
fessor Rintelen finds much that is identical and much that is con- 
tinuous, notwithstanding the objective point of view of medieval 
philosophers and the subjective approach of their more recent suc- 
cessors, in the doctrines of Albert the Great, or Albert the German, 
and those of Leibniz, Kant, Schelling, Schleiermacher, Hegel, Hei- 
digger, Barth, Hartmann, and a dozen other German philosophers. 
Nature, being, existence, knowledge and life, spirit and love, God 
and the World, are treated rapidly in terms of their evolution from 
the form they took in the analysis of Albert to contemporary formu- 
lations. Professor Rintelen’s work is well-documented, but in a 
fashion calculated to bring out rather more clearly his notion of 


intellectual history conceived on the analogy of a developing or- 
ganism than the doctrine of any of the men who figured in that 
history. Professor Rintelen has an expert knowledge of the phi- 
losophiec works of Albert the German, but his subject in this book 
is German philosophy which has had an organically continuous his- 
tory since the thirteenth century. 


R. McK. 


Sancti Thomae Aquinatis, Tractatus de Unitate Intellectus contra 
Averroistas. Edited by Leo W. Kereuer, 8S. J. Rome: Ponti- 
ficia Universitas Gregoriana. 1936. xxiv-+ 86 pp. 61. 


The text of St. Thomas’s Treatise On the Unity of the Intellect 
against the Averroists, in which he refutes the Averroistie doctrine 
that the possible or material intellect is a kind of substance with 
respect to being (quandam substantiam secundum esse) separated 
from the body and not united to it as form in any manner and that 
further the possible intellect is one for all mankind, has for a long 
time been the subject of scholarly criticism, and the work itself is 
the locus of several passages which have exercised the ingenuity of 
students of medieval philosophy. Although the immediate task 
which Father Keeler set himself was the preparation of a school 
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text of the treatise, he has incidentally prepared a critical edition, 
based on a much wider selection of manuscripts than any previous 
edition, with the happy effect that the difficult problem of the trans- 
lations from the Greek used by Thomas is cleared up (in earlier 
editions quotations from Aristotle and Themistius are sometimes 
in the words of translations prepared after the time of Thomas), 
several omissions are restored, and several interpolated glosses as 
well as a large number of corruptions and errors are removed, in- 
cluding some which have grown into philosophic problems. In ad- 
dition Father Keeler has supplied notes and references. Students 
of medieval philosophy will find it a very useful work. 
R. McK. 


Aus der Geisteswelt des Mittelalters. Studien und Texte Martin 
Grabmann zur Vellendung des 60. Lebensjahres von Freunden 
und Schiilern Gewidmet. Edited by Apert Lana, Josepn 
LecHNER, MicHaEL ScHuMaus. (Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, Supplementband 
III.) Miinster: Aschendorffschen Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1935. 
2 Halbbande. xxxv-+ 1475 pp. M. 58. 


As appropriate celebration of his sixtieth birthday, seventy-seven 
scholars, friends, and students of Mgr. Grabmann have contributed 
to a massive volume of essays in his honor. The contributions 
cover a vast field: theology, philosophy, paleography-patristic, medi- 
eval, Byzantine, and early modern. Scholars of a great diversity 
of interests will find materials indispensable to their studies in this 
Festschrift: critical editions of short unpublished manuscripts, 
Greek and Latin, reports and samples from longer unpublished 
manuscripts, critical studies of the movement of ideas. 

Not the least useful of the contents of the volume is the bibli- 
ography with which it opens, of 208 items, of the articles and books 
of Mgr. Grabmann. The work itself is divided into six parts and an 
Appendix. The first part contains seven essays devoted to manu- 
scripts and libraries, among them an article by J. Destrez on instru- 
ments used by copyists and readers to keep their places in manu- 
scripts, one by G. Mercati on manuscripts of the Convent of Assisi 
which are now in the Vatican, one by A. de Poorter on manuscripts 
of the Sentences of Peter Lombard now at Bruges. The second 
part contains two essays on Allegemeine Geistesgeschichte, in one of 
which J. Hirschberger presents a conception of the history of phi- 
losophy as critique of concepts and as study of their evolution. The 
third part, on the Patristic and early Medieval period, contains 
twelve essays. In one of them E. Gilson studies passages from 
Maximus the Confessor, Eriugena, and St. Bernard concerning the 
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relation of man and God in the beatific vision and concludes that the 
accusation of pantheism against Eriugena is ungrounded; in an- 
other M. de Wulf examines the work of Thierry of Chartres and 
Clarembaud of Arras to find that the current notion that pantheism 
is found in the work of the Chartrain school is based on grounds 
that are just as slight; J. Geyser examines the Augustinian theory 
of the self-knowledge of the human soul; G. Morin edits an un- 
published treatise of Achard of Saint Victor, de Discretione animae, 
spiritus et mentis; and H. Ostlender discusses the Theologia ‘‘ Scol- 
arium’’ of Peter Abailard. Thirty-four articles are contained in 
the fourth part on the high scholastic period. J. de Ghellinck 
presents a penetrating investigation of the use of Patristic materials 
and argument from authority in the late Middle Ages; there is a 
study of the active intellect in Greek commentators and in the thir- 
teenth-century scholastics by P. Wilpert, a report on a manuscript 
of Alfred Anglicus’s commentary on the Meteors by the late Mgr. 
Lacombe, an article on the Summa de Poenitentia of Master Paul 
by P. Mandonnet, a description of an unedited Averroistic treatise 
on the Soul by F. van Steenberghen, as well as numerous articles 
on the great figures of the thirteenth century: William of Auvergne 
(by A. Masnovo), Alexander of Hales, Albertus Magnus (including 
a study of the original form of his De Animalibus from the Cologne 
autograph by B. Geyer, and a study of his use of the Nicomachean 
Ethics by O. Lottin), Thomas Aquinas (including an essay by L. 
Baur on the form of his scientific and scholarly criticism and one 
by L. Noél on his critique of judgment), St. Bonaventura, Duns 
Scotus (including the description and edition of an unedited Re- 
portation by E. Longpré). Seventeen essays are contained in the 
fifth part, devoted to late medieval and early modern subjects: 
among them a study of William of Leus, a Dominican of Toulouse, 
by A. Pelzer; an essay by K. Michalski on the revocation of thir- 
teen incriminated theses by Friar Barthelemy; the publication and 
discussion of a judgment against Meister Eckhart by F. Pelster; the 
discussion of a ‘‘program of life’’ of the end of the middle ages, 
attributed to Peter d’Ailly, by E. Vansteenberghe; a discussion of 
the Renaissance controversy on immortality by G. Heidingsfelder ; 
and an essay on the place of Vico in the history_of thought by A. 
Gemelli. Finally the sixth part, devoted to Byzantine and Occi- 
dental theology, contains three essays, in one of which L. Mohler 
publishes Bessarion’s de Sacramento Eucharistiae; and in the Ap- 
pendix are published two essays which do not fit elsewhere in the 
scheme of the volume. 

It is possible to do little more than offer some samplings of a 
book of so diversified range in which the names of great scholars 
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appear on every page. It is a volume the pages of which students 


of the Middle Ages and Renaissance must themselves turn through 
since there is no systematic way to indicate the numerous points 
of information and criticism which it contains and which will be 


useful to future studies of the intellectual development of those peri. 
ods. 


R. McK. 


Les assertions bergsoniennes. MicHEL Fénart. Paris: J. Vrin.; 
1936. 362 pp. 30 fr. 


M. Fénart has made an analysis of Bergson’s works as a whole 
and presented their leading ideas one by one in order to refute 
them. His method is notable both for its thoroughness and, in gen- 
eral, for its fairness. One reading his book will derive from it not 
only a clear notion of the main tenets of Bergsonism, but also a clear 
notion of why they seem ill-founded to one critic. It is doubtful 
whether anyone will ever have to do this particular job again. 

It would be absurd to quarrel with an author for not doing 
something which he had no intention of doing. But as far as this 
reviewer is concerned, impressed as he was with M. Fénart’s clarity 
and argumentative skill, the question kept arising, Why in the world, 
if Bergson is as weak, as illogical, as downright wrong as all that, 
did he captivate the imagination of thousands of readers in the early 
part of this century? His writings must have seemed sensible to 
people like William James and Georges Sorel and a number of others 
who were not fools by any means. What is it in a philosophy that 
stifles the critical sense at certain moments and makes it seem con- 
elusive? It is surely not its factual basis or logical tightness or 
self-evidence. A study of philosophical fashions might answer that 
question. It is doubtful whether proving our predecessors wrong— 
we can take that for granted—ever will. 


G. B. 


Sur le fondement de la connaissance. Moritz ScuuicK. (Actual- 
ités Scientifiques et Industrielles, 289.) Paris: Hermann & Cie. 
1935. 55 pp. 10 fr. 

Le probléme de la logique de la science. Rupour Carnap. (Actual- 
ités Scientifiques et Industrielles, 291.) Paris: Hermann & Cie. 
1935. 38 pp. 8 fr. 

La logique de la science et l’école de Vienne. LE G&NERAL VOUILLE- 
MIN. (Actualités Scientifiques et Industrielles, 286.) Paris: 
Hermann & Cie. 1935. 46 pp. 10 fr. 


The first of the above booklets contains translations of two pre- 
viously printed papers by the late Professor Schlick and of some 
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hitherto unpublished explanations of his theory of ‘‘constatations.’’ 
The earlier paper appeared originally in Erkenntnis and is the basis 
for an exchange of views in Analysis between Schlick and the ‘‘ physi- 
ealist wing’’ of the Wiener Kreis as represented by Dr. Hempel. 
In the present commentary on the ‘‘constatations’’ Schlick wishes to 
clarify what he understood by these curious propositions, taken to 
be incommunicable, indubitable, and yet the basis for all empirical 
knowledge, by specifying some of the grammatical or syntactical 
rules to which they are subject. It seems to me, however, that ‘‘con- 
statations’’ are not propositions in any recognizable sense, and it is 
still difficult to see how they can be regarded as ‘‘indubitably true’’ 
and as foundations for all knowledge. 

The second booklet contains a translation of Professor Carnap’s 
“Die Aufgabe der Wissenschaftslogik’’ (reviewed in this JOURNAL, 
Volume XXXI, p. 587) and of an Erkenntnis article on the differ- 
ence between formal and positive sciences. In the latter, Professor 
Carnap’s views on pure mathematics and its relation to empirical 
disciplines are stated more concisely than in any other of his writ- 
ings. . 

In the third pamphlet, General Vouillemin gives a brief, enthusi- 
astic, and yet critical account of the views of the Wiener Kreis, 
whose writings he has long been active in making accessible to French 
readers. He follows Schlick in his exposition of the foundations of 
empirical knowledge, and criticizes the (earlier) dogmatism of the 
Kreis on questions of the meaningful and verifiable. For the rest, 
he reproduces the views of the group on issues in psycho-physics 
and biology, repeats Philipp Frank’s discussion of determinism, and 
takes to task physicists and biologists who substitute philosophical 
extravaganzas for logical analysis of their science. 

E. N. 


L’esperimento nella scienza, nella filosofia, nella religione. ANTONIO 
AuioTta. Naples: Francesco Perrella. 1936. 102 pp. 101. 


Aliotta’s general philosophical position it too well known to re- 
quire any introduction to American readers. He is one of the few 
Italian idealists who retain a respect for the law of contradiction. 
In this collection of brief saggi he attempts to absorb the philosophy 
which he believes to be inherent in the experimental method into 
his idealism. The result is that he is more than ever convinced that 
he has been right all along, a result which will startle no confirmed 
reader of philosophical essays. Truth continues to be both objec- 
tively and subjectively determined; the universe is both growing 
and a concrete universal; concepts are both essences and modes of 
action. It will appear strange that such a philosophy can be said 
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to obey the law of contradiction; it does so by a subtle avoidance of 
the law of identity. 
Some day a critic will wonder at our obsession with such terms 
as ‘‘life,’’ ‘‘aetion,’’ ‘‘ereativity,’’ as Professor Cohen did a few 
years ago. We are actually much less creative and active than our 
fathers were except in the field of the arts. The obsession therefore 
is scarcely due to our practices. Can it be that philosophical systems 
should be eriticized by psychiatrists rather than by logicians? 


G. B. 


The Relation between Morality and Intellect. A Compendium of 
Evidence contributed by Psychology, Criminology, and Sociol- 
ogy. CuarA FRANCES CHASSELL. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 607.) New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. xvili+ 556 pp. $4.50. 


There has been no more persistent problem for philosophers than 
the relation between intelligence and virtue. Dr. Chassell has ree- 


ognized the importance of the issue both theoretically and prac- 
tically ; 


theoretically, because it will make possible a more enlightened public opinion 
upon such problems as exceptional educational opportunities for gifted children, 
the possible dangers of an intellectual aristocracy, race suicide among the highly 
educated, the isolation of the feeble-minded, the sterilization of criminals, and 
proper emphases in social work; practically, because it will serve as a guide in 
the improvement of society through training and eugenics, and in the productive 
utilization of man-power in every field of human endeavor, whether religion, 
education, industry, philanthropy, or government [p. 5]. 


It is, however, the method of attack which makes this study a 
unique contribution. There has been assembled an unusual collec- 
tion of statistical data showing the relation between morality and 
intellect for three types of subject, including more than eleven thou- 
sand feeble-minded persons, some three hundred thousand delin- 
quents, and about twelve thousand non-delinquents. Much of the 
study can only be followed by a technically trained statistician, but 
the summaries, cautiously stated as they are, have significance for all 
students in the field. The author finds that the correlation between 
morality and intellect is low for practical purposes of prediction in 
individual cases, the correlations in restricted groups lying between 
.10 and .39 and the true relation under .50. She does, however, 
believe that the relation in the general population is considerably 
higher. ‘‘The conclusion is apparently justified that there is a 
direct and marked relation between morality and intellect among 
feeble-minded groups, and a direct and low relation between moral- 
ity and intellect among delinquent groups.’’ In a more general 
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summary she states that the results of the study indicate that ‘‘the 
correlation between moral character and intelligence as found in 
the case of non-delinquent groups is clearly positive, and tends to 
be low or marked in degree.”’ 

We might wish for a more positive conclusion than the modest 
statement that ‘‘there are few things more certain than that some 
correlation exists between intelligence and conduct,’’ but she has 
made it clear that that is as far as our present evidence can take us, 
and we can only wait for other investigators to carry on the work 
so ably started by Dr. Chassell. 


LAURENCE SEARS. 
OuIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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McKeon, Richard. Literary Criticism and the Concept of Imita- 
tion in Antiquity. Reprinted from Modern Philology, Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 1, August, 1936. 35 pp. 

Peek, George N., with Crowther, Samuel. Why Quit Our Own? 
Offering an American Program for Farm and Factory. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Ine. 1936. 353 pp. $.50. 

Tue PumosopuicaL Review. Vol. XLV, 5. Being and Know- 
ing: A Dialectical Study: Grace A. de Laguna. Plato and the 
Gods: G. E. Mueller. Comparative Value and Human Behavior: 
Joseph Mayer. Discussion—Contradiction: Otis Lee. A Note on 
Contradiction: A Protest: E. J. Nelson. 

REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate. 43 Année, No. 3. La 
psychologie de la croyance et le mysticisme (premier article): P. 
Janet. La nature de 1’émotion: E. Forti. Défense de 1’ ‘‘ Aufkla- 
rung’: J. Kraft. Syllogisme eatégorique et syllogisme hypothé- 
tique (suite et fin): J. Picard. Souvenirs et lettres avee une intro- 
duction par F’. Goblot. 

BLATTER Fir DeutscHE Pumosopnic. 10. Band, Heft 2. Das 
spezifische Kénnen der Philosophie als «d \éyew: Josef Konig. Wil- 
helm Schuppes ontologische Logik: Rudolf Zocher. Uber den Grund 
der Notwendigkeit der Ehe: Julius Ebbinghaus. Logik und Onto- 
logie der Méglichkeit: W. Sesemann. Staat und Volk: Hans Wenke. 
Wissenschaft und Rasse: Konrad Karkosch. Bericht tiber neuere 
franzosische Zeitschriftenaufsitze: Gerhard Hess. 

Rivista pi Fiwosorra. Anno XXVII,N.3. Per Diogene d’Apol- 
lonia: R. Mondolfo. Pluralita e moto nella polemica eleatica e in 
particolare negli argomenti di Zenone: F. Enriques. Dell’odierna 
rinascita religiosa: E. Morselli. La fenomenologia secondo M. 
Scheler: N. Bobbio. Logica e filosofia delle scienze: L. Geimonat. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ASTHETIK UND ALLGEMEINE KUNSTWIssEn. 
scHaFT, XXX. Band, 3. Heft. Das Wortspiel und die komische 
Rede: Julius Klanfer. Die Asthetik in den nordischen Lindern, 
Kaarle 8. Lauria. 

La Critica. Anno XXXIV, Fase. IV. Aggiunte alla ‘‘Lettera. 
tura della nuova Italia’’ (cont.): Benedetto Croce. Cattolicismo 
e civiltaé moderna nel secolo XIX (cont.), I. J. De Maistre: Adolfo 
Omodeo. 

Les Erupes PuinosopHiquEs. ITX®™e Année, Nos. 3-4. Re. 
cherche sur 1’intelligibilité et la structure du percept: J. Paliard, 
La philosophie italienne contemporaine: A. Levasti. Etre et acie: 
L. Lavelle. Le probléme psycho-sociologique de 1’enfance coupabiec: 
H. Urtin. L’avenir de l’esprit scientifique: J. Fiolle. 

Rivista INTERNAZIONALE DI FiLosoFrta Pouitica E SocraALE. Anno 
II, Fase. II. II sistema ginevrino: Francesco Orestano. Volkstum 
und Geschichte—IV, Gesetzmissigkeit des Kulturwandels; V, 
Dialektiches Binom: Paradignatick: Willy Hugo Hellpach. El con- 
cepto puro de Revolucién IL: El concepto de Revolucién como eaie- 
goria del conocimiento histérico: Carlos Cossio. Lo Stato Corpora- 
tivo: Filippo Gramatica. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Nietzsche Archiv of Weimar is planning to bring out an 
edition of Nietzsche letters and would be grateful if any owner of 
original Nietzsche letters would communicate immediately with Dr. 
Karl Schlechta, Nietzsche-Archiv, Weimar, Germany. 

Professor Rudolph Carnap, formerly of the University of Prague, 
has been appointed Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Chicago. 

Professor Scott Buchanan, of the Department of Philosophy of 
the University of Virginia, has been appointed Visiting Professor at 
Chicago University to engage in research on the Committee of Lib- 
eral Arts. 

Paul S. Delp, Assistant Professor of Philosophy and Psychology 
at Chapman College, has been promoted to Associate Professor and 
Acting Head of the Department of Philosophy, beginning September, 
1936. 








